THE  FOUR  GEORGES
enough, to judge by.' Here he paused a while, and,
having recovered himself, asked: 'I desire to know what
these people come here for?' On which one replied,
'Sir, leave him to me. Let an old woman answer him.
You, Mr. Nash, take care of your body. We take care
of our souls, and for the good of our souls we come
here.'"1
The art of doing nothing without being bored was
carried to perfection at Bath. The tone, in many
instances one might almost say the pace, was set by the
ladies. In the morning they were carried in closed chairs,
with nothing on but their underclothing, to the Cross-
Bath, where the music played them into the water. Each
bather was provided with a little wooden dish, which
floated beside her, and in which she put her handkerchief,
nosegay, snuffbox, and some patches, though the heat of
the water is said to have rendered it no easy task to get
these last to stick. Men and women were supposed to
keep to their respective sides of the bath, but they by no
means always did so, and the morning passed in discourse
and flirtation. After an hour or two spent in this way,
chairs were called, and the ladies returned to their
lodgings. In the afternoon there was generally a play,
and on at least two evenings a week there was a ball.
The rest of the time was spent in walking about, or in
playing cards.2
Although Bath became fashionable in the early part of
the eighteenth century, it was not until the reign of
George III that its rebuilding was seriously taken in hand.
The houses of the old city were ancient, dilapidated, and
1  Wesley's Journal, June 5, 1739.
2  The waters of Bath were reputed to be most efficacious in procuring con-
ception, and a visit to the city enabled many ladies to present their husbands
with a son and heir.
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